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Steeped  in  Tradition 

Individual  graduating  rituals  lead  up  to  jubilant  celebrations  at  Convocation  Hall 

By  Rebecca  Caldwell 


Each  year  the  University  of  Toronto  makes  its 

goodbyes  with  roughly  10,000  graduating  students 
who,  when  they  exit  the  doors  of  Convocation  Hall,  join 
a group  of  approximately  300,000  U of  T alumni. 

While  this  official  convocation  ceremony  is  fairly  standard  for 
every  faculty  and  college  and  each  graduate  leaves  with  a 
U of  T diploma,  some  faculties  hold  their  own  unique 
leaving  ceremonies  for  their  students. 

The  Faculty  of  Medicine  probably  has  one  of  the 
best-known  rituals  for  its  graduating  students.  At  an  in- 
formal pre-convocation  morning  ceremony,  students 
gather  at  Convocation  Flail  with  their  families  for  an 
awards  presentation  — but  more  important  to  stand 
together  and  recite  the  Flippocratic  Oath. 

Often  considered  to  be  the  father  of  medicine  for  his 
pioneering  work  in  the  field,  Flippocrates  lived  in  clas- 
sical Greece  and  the  oath  is  based  on  fragments  believed 
to  be  his  writings.  Although  repeating  the  Hippocratic 
Oath  is  not  required  for  certification  by  any  licensing 
body,  its  solemn  testimony  to  devote  one’s  life  to  sav- 
ing the  lives  of  others  has  become  the  tradition  iden- 
tified with  doctors.  Nearly  every  medical  school  in  the 
world  observes  this  oath  and  U of  T medicine  gradu- 
ates have  been  reciting  a form  of  the  oath  since  1844. 

After  this  ceremony  students  attend  a reception  prior 
to  their  afternoon  graduation  where  they  are  invited  to 
sign  the  Faculty  of  Medicine’s  Oath  Book,  a scroll  of 
the  names  of  every  U of  T medical  graduate.  The  orig- 
inal book  was  lost  in  a fire  in  the  1980s  but  the  tradi- 
tion perseveres. 

Rivalling  the  medical  school,  the  Faculty  of 
j Engineering  has  one  of  the  more  spectacular  pre-grad- 
uation ceremonies.  In  March  of  their  graduating  year, 
students  are  invited  to  the  Ritual  of  the  Calling  of  an 
Engineer,  a non-academic  ceremony  developed  in  1922 
by  U ofT  professor  Herbert  Haultain.  Haultain  felt  that 
newly  minted  engineers,  like  doctors,  should  be 
required  to  take  an  oath  pledging  to  uphold  the  ethi- 
cal standards  set  out  by  their  profession.  He  wrote  to 
poet  and  author  Rudyard  Kipling,  who  agreed  to  help 
devise  a suitable  ceremony. 

For  over  74  years  graduating  engineers  have  been 
reciting  the  Kipling  Oath  and  been  given  an  iron  ring 
to  wear  on  their  small  finger  of  the  working  or 
dominant  hand.  This  compelling  ceremony  has  been 
adopted  by  every  engineering  faculty  in  Canada. 

“To  be  able  to  recognize  a total  stranger  because  of 
the  iron  ring  is  a neat  bond,”  says  Steve  Dennis,  a civil 
engineering  graduate  whose  own  induction  last  March 
was  particularly  special.  Only  engineers  are  allowed  to 
attend  U of  T’s  ring  ceremony  but  a close  family  friend 
who  graduated  from  engineering  in  1948  was  on  hand 
to  pass  him  his  ring.  “Having  that  link  made  the  cere- 
mony even  more  significant.  I’d  like  to  meet  someone 
in  50  years  and  be  able  to  give  them  their  ring.” 

Many  urban  legends  abound  about  the  significance 
of  the  engineers’  iron  ring.  One  common  belief  is  that 
this  ring  is  an  engineer’s  hair  shirt,  representing  a bridge  that 
collapsed,  and  that  engineers  wear  the  ring  as  a reminder  of  that 
catastrophe  and  the  need  to  prevent  it.  Although  this  colourful 
tale  is  not  true,  the  ring  is  imbued  with  symbolism. 

‘The  iron  ring  is  a very  modest  thing,”  adds  Dennis.  “The  iron 
costs  about  20  or  30  cents,  and  the  labour  is  not  much  more, 
but  I think  it  symbolically  reflects  the  role  of  the  engineer, 
which  is  a very  modest  and  responsible  one.  We  say  an 
Obligation  Oath  as  part  of  the  ring  ceremony  and  I feel  very 


strongly  about  the  ritual  because  it  represents  that  we  are  re- 
sponsible to  the  public  and  our  actions  will  be  accounted  for.” 
Dennis  also  says  that  the  ceremony  was  a moving  one  for  his 
classmates.  ‘We  put  in  four  long,  hard  years  and  this  is  sort  of 
the  final  step  of  becoming  an  engineer.  It’s  a sign  that  you’ve 
grown  up.” 


U of  T architects  also  use  a ring  as  a symbol  of  their  profes- 
sion because  for  many  years  the  engineering  and  architecture  pro- 
grams were  part  of  the  same  faculty  and  their  graduates  also  re- 
ceived iron  rings.  In  1948,  however,  when  the  Faculty  of 
Architecture  became  its  own  entity,  it  tailored  the  ring  ceremony 
to  better  reflect  its  own  ideals. 

‘We  continued  the  ring  tradition  because  it  acts  as  a symbol 
that  graduating  architects  are  married  to  their  profession.  The 
architecture  grads  receive  a silver  ring,  which  is  considered  a 


noble  metal  and  it  symbolizes  t he  nobility  of  design  and  archi- 
tecture,” says  Maude  McCarty,  director  of  development  for 
the  Faculty  of  Architecture,  Landscape,  and  Design. 

Distributed  after  the  official  convocation,  the  silver  rings 
are  given  during  a special  ceremony  held  at  architecturally  sig- 
nificant buildings  on  campus.  The  architecture  graduates  also 
recite  an  Obligation  Oath,  this  one  written  by  archi- 
tect Anthony  Adamson  in  1984.  The  final  lines  of 
the  oath  stress  the  integrity  of  the  profession  and  re- 
veal the  lofty  ideals  of  the  future  designers:  “I  will  try 
my  best  to  see  that  the  designs  I produce  will  bring  vi- 
sual delight  and  functional  satisfaction  to  all  who  use 
them,  and  I shall  wear  this  silver  ring  with  pride.” 
McCarty  says  the  ceremony  reminds  students  they 
are  part  of  the  profession  and  that  they  are  going  out 
into  the  world  with  this  responsibility  to  uphold.  “It 
gives  them  great  pleasure  and  they  are  eager  to  take  part 
in  the  ceremony.  It  means  that  they  are  now  part  of  the 
fellowship  of  architecture.” 

Some  faculties  at  U of  T do  not  hold  separate 
functions  for  their  students,  leaving  initiation  rites  to 
professional  associations.  Often  this  is  because, 
although  students  may  have  completed  the  academ- 
ic work  required  for  their  degrees,  they  still  must  ful- 
fil provincial  or  federal  licensing  requirements.  Law 
students  who  pass  their  bar  exams  are  called  to  the 
provincial  bar  association  some  months  after  gradu- 
ating from  university.  Teachers  and  social  workers  are 
recognized  by  their  provincial  granting  institutions, 
each  with  their  own  pomp  and  circumstance.  But 
one  thing  each  faculty  at  U of  T does  realize  is  that 
students  want  one  final  chance  to  socialize  with  their 
classmates  and  one  common  event  is  the  graduation 
reception.  The  Joseph  L.  Rotman  School  of 
Management  holds  an  annual  luncheon  for  its  exec- 
utive MBA  graduates,  an  event  that  sees  emotions 
running  high. 

“It’s  such  an  intense  program  for  these  students,  it’s 
not  uncommon  for  people  to  get  a litde  teary,”  says  Ken 
McGuffin,  media  relations  officer  for  the  school. 

Other  faculties,  l ike  the  Faculty  of  Nursing,  make 
it  an  all-day  affair.  A traditional  honours  breakfast 
kicks  off  the  day  at  8:30  a.m.,  followed  by  a reception 
at  the  Massey  College  Quadrangle.  With  a graduating 
class  of  75  and  a program  that  emphasizes  clinical  su- 
pervision by  faculty,  the  nursing  faculty  members  are 
a tight  group  and  when  it  comes  time  for  the  final  good- 
bye, it  is  a stirring  moment. 

‘We  think  graduation  is  quite  a special  time  and  our 
ceremonies  help  every  student  feel  special.  It’s  a very 
nice,  warm  way  of  sending  the  students  off.  It’s  our  way 
of  telling  them  that  we’ll  miss  them  and  that  they’re 
always  welcome  back,”  says  Dean  Dorothy  Pringle. 
Nursing  has  dispensed  with  the  tradition  of  handing 
out  pins,  a symbol  of  registered  nurses  for  years.  “The 
nurses  used  to  have  the  caps,  the  black  bands,  the 
school  pins,  but  we  don’t  celebrate  that  anymore 
because  the  pin  is  no  longer  part  of  the  professional  uniform, 
so  it  isn’t  really  a symbol  anymore.” 

As  individual  faculties  witness  their  own  conventions  evolve, 
however,  one  custom  continues  nearly  unchanged  since  the 
first  students  left  the  University  of  Toronto  in  1830.  Today,  dif- 
ferent faculties  often  graduate  together  in  one  final  ceremony 
at  Convocation  Hall  — librarians  with  accountants,  dentists  with 
pharmacists  — in  one  joyous  event  that  marks  both  a bittersweet 
ending  and  a promise-filled  beginning. 
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Connecting  in  Flight 

When  Mikhail  Baryshnikov  was  poised  to  flee  to  the  West , John  Fraser  was  there 

By  Megan  Easton 


There  is  a framed  photograph  of  Mikhail 

Baryshnikov  in  full  flight  on  the  wall  of  John 
Fraser’s  office.  He  is  captured  in  one  of  his  charac- 
teristic gravity-defying  jumps,  but  it  isn’t  just  any  jump  in 
just  any  ballet.  It  is,  in  Fraser’s  words,  “a  leap  to  the  West.” 
The  photo  was  taken  in  Toronto  during  Baryshnikov’s 
first  performance  after  his  defection  from  the  former  Soviet 
Union.  The  story  of  why  it  is  on  the  wall  of  the  eminent 
Canadian  journalist  and  master  of  Massey  College  is  the 
story  of  the  fateful  night  that  brought  him  together  with  the 
celebrated  dancer  and  the  unlikely  friendship  that  followed. 

It  began  on  a June  evening  in  1974  when  Fraser,  then  a 
young  dance  critic  at  The  Globe  and  Mail,  went  to  see  the 
newest  Soviet  ballet  wonder  at  the  O’Keefe  Centre.  When 
he  arrived  back  in  the  newsroom  to  write  his  review  he  had 
an  urgent  message  from  a well-connected  woman  in  the 
New  York  ballet  world.  In  the  cryptic  conversation  that  took 
place  when  he  called  her  back  he  agreed  to  relay  some  vital 
information  to  Baryshnikov  — a telephone  number  and 
three  names. 

Suddenly,  Fraser  was  transformed  from  “a  humble  arts 
writer  into  the  James  Bond  of  ballet,”  he  says  in  the  book  he 
later  wrote  about  Baryshnikov,  Private  View.  He  decided  to 
go  to  the  post-performance  reception,  catch  Baryshnikov 
alone  and  then  transfer  the  message  via  a handshake  and  a 
strategically  placed  sticky  note. 

While  the  execution  of  this  plan  was  less  than  smooth  — 
in  fact  Fraser  remembers  it  as  somewhat  farcical  — the  deed 
was  accomplished.  Baryshnikov’s  phone  call  to  his  friends  in 
New  York  confirmed  his  decision  to  defect  and  set  in  motion 
the  arrangements  for  his  escape.  On  Friday,  June  29,  1974, 
after  the  final  performance  at  the  O’Keefe,  he  broke  free 
from  a group  of  fans  and  ran  to  a waiting  car  that  whisked 


him  to  a safe  hiding  place. 

Baryshnikov’s  first  media  interview  in  North  America  was 
naturally  with  Fraser,  the  man  who  gave  him  a rave  review 
and  voluntarily  acted  as  an  emissary  in  the  scheme  that  set 
him  free.  The  interview  cemented  the  friendship  that  had 
begun,  albeit  clumsily,  when  Fraser  handed  Baryshnikov  the 
crumpled,  barely  legible  note  that  changed  his  life.  “It  was 
the  start  of  a close  and  warm  relationship,”  Fraser  says. 

When  Fraser  first  saw  Baryshnikov  dance  he  immediately 
recognized  an  exceptional  talent  but  it  was  during  the  inter- 
view that  he  got  to  know  the  man  behind  the  artistry.  “My 
impression  was  of  a very  lonely  man  but  resolute  and  deter- 
mined, totally  committed  to  exploring  the  art  form  in  which 
he’d  been  given  extraordinary  gifts.” 

As  to  what  sparked  the  friendship,  Fraser  talks  about  a 
common  affinity  for  the  simple  pleasures  of  life.  “In  the 
beginning  we  didn’t  have  a thing  in  common  other  than  fate 
and  ballet  — I had  a love  of  it  and  he  could  do  it.  But  in  time 
there  were  things  that  we  shared.  We  like  jokes,  slightly  off- 
colour.  He  likes  punning  and  I like  punning.  He  likes  dogs 
and  I like  dogs.  He  also  has  a huge  respect  for  learning 
because  he  never  got  to  university,  which  he  wanted  to  do.” 

While  he  may  not  have  attended  university  as  he  had 
hoped  Baryshnikov  has  been  to  many  convocations  over 
the  years.  The  honorary  degree  he  is  receiving  June  15 
from  U of  T is  far  from  his  first  and  likely  not  his  last,  but 
it  will  nevertheless  be  unique.  Not  only  will  the  ceremony 
mark  the  25th  anniversary  of  his  first,  destiny-altering 
Toronto  visit,  it  will  also  be  at  the  university  where  his 
long-time  friend  is  now  working.  It  will  be  an  event 
neither  of  them  could  have  imagined  on  that  night  so 
many  years  ago  — an  event  surely  worthy  of  a new  photo 
for  Fraser’s  office  wall. 


Nation  to  Nation,  School  to  School 

U of  T builds  a bridge  with  Mexico  by  delivering  a much-needed  program 

By  Suzanne  Soto 


teach  after  2006  unless  they  had  master’s  degrees.  This 
was  the  impetus  UNAM  needed  for  its  social  work 
instructors  and  that  same  year  the  Mexican  university 
“went  shopping”  for  a master’s  program  to  be  delivered 
by  a foreign  institution. 

“So  Dean  Wes  Shera  of  social  work,  Bertha  Mary  and 
I worked  out  a proposal  in  which  U of  T’s  Faculty  of  Social 
Work  would  deliver  a master’s  program  to  20  of  their  uni- 
versity faculty  people,”  Traub-Werner  recalls.  The  master’s 
program  would  be  identical  to  the  one  Canadian  students 
take  but  instead  of  taking  eight  months  to  complete,  it 
would  take  the  Mexican  students  18,  mainly  because  of 
the  logistics  involved  in  the  program’s  delivery  and  the 
distance  between  the  two  countries. 

“It  was  very  important  to  us  that  the  social  work 
master’s  be  exactly  the  same  as  the  one  Canadian 
students  take,”  Rodriguez  Villa  stresses.  “Also  all  of  our 
students  had  to  meet  admission  requirements  of  the 
University  of  Toronto.” 

The  Mexican  university  accepted  U of  T’s  proposal 
and  agreed  to  fund  it;  classes  began  in  February  1998 
with  the  20  UNAM  social  work  instructors,  whose 
teaching  experience  ranged  from  two  to  22  years.  “Once 
we  signed  the  agreement  we  got  the  program  up  and  run- 
ning in  two  months,”  says  Traub-Werner,  who,  in  very 
short  order,  hired  several  sessional  instructors  fluent  in 
Spanish  to  travel  from  Canada  to  Mexico  City  to  teach. 

“We  also  did  much  of  our  work  by  courier,  telephone 
and  e-mail,  adds  Traub-Werner,  who  holds  a master  of 
social  work  degree  and  taught  one  of  the  required  cours- 
es. The  whole  experience,  she  notes,  was  enriching, 
unforgettable  and  eye-opening  for  both  the  students  and 
the  Canadian  instructors. 

“We  enhanced  their  ability  to  teach  social  work  at  the 
graduate  level  but  we  were  also  given  a unique  opportu- 
nity to  learn  how  social  work  is  practised  in  a country  that  is 
very  different  from  the  Canadian  experience.” 


Every  year  the  University  of  Toronto 

awards  degrees  to  hundreds  of  citizens  of  other 
countries.  From  Argentina  to  Zambia,  interna- 
tional students  come  from  all  over  the  world  to  study  and 
eventually  receive  their  accreditations  from  U of  T’s 
many  faculties. 

This  spring  among  those  walking  up  to  the  stage  at 
Convocation  Hall  to  receive  their  prized  diplomas  will 
be  20  students  from  Mexico.  The  graduands  — all 
receiving  master  of  social  work  degrees  — did  not  come 
to  U of  T to  study,  however.  Instead  the  university  went 
to  them  through  an  innovative  and  pioneering  program 
that  took  U of  T social  work  professors  back  and  forth 
to  Mexico  City  to  deliver  courses,  mark  exams  and 
supervise  clinical  work  and  theses  at  the  National 
Autonomous  University  of  Mexico  (UNAM). 

“It  seems  a bit  unreal  to  be  graduating  from  a 
Canadian  university,”  says  Bertha  Mary  Rodriguez  Villa, 
one  of  the  20  graduating  students,  during  a recent  tele- 
phone interview  from  Mexico  City.  “We  are  all  looking 
forward  to  going  to  the  University  of  Toronto  to  finally 
see  the  school  and  feel  more  connected  to  it.” 

The  Mexican  program  began  by  chance  five  years  ago 
when  Rodriguez  Villa,  who  herself  teaches  social  work  at 
UNAM,  met  Beatrice  Traub-Werner,  the  Faculty  of 
Social  Work’s  admissions  co-ordinator  and  director  of 
advanced  professional  education,  at  a Calgary  confer- 
ence. Rodriguez  Villa  told  Traub-Werner  that  in  Mexico, 
social  workers  and  even  social  work  professors  wanting 
to  pursue  higher-level  degrees  had  only  two  options:  to 
apply  to  the  only  master  of  social  work  program  in  a far 
away  northern  Mexican  city;  or  pursue  studies  abroad. 
Rodriguez  Villa  added  that  her  country’s  social  workers 
desperately  needed  more  training  options. 

Over  the  next  two  years  the  two  women  kept  in 
touch,  exchanged  visits  and  talked  about  initiating  a social 
work  master’s  program  at  UNAM.  That  dream  came  closer 


to  reality  in  1996  when  the  Mexican  government  decreed 
that  all  Mexican  university  professors  would  not  be  able  to 
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Keeping  in  Touch 

Alumni  keep  up  their  involvement  with  the  university  long  after  picking  up  their  diplomas 

By  Michah  Rynor 


Every  year  students  do  a double  take  as  they 
pass  the  Canadian  Perspectives  lecture  series  class  at 
University  College. 

Through  the  open  door  they  see  white-haired  alumni  — 
many  of  whom  haven’t  sat  behind  a school  desk  for  over  40 
years  — listening  intently  as  a professor  discusses  topics  rang- 
ing from  history  and  politics  to  health  and  education.  And 
while  this  class  may  seem  out  of  place  on  a campus  dominat- 
ed by  youth,  it  illustrates  the  enduring  interest  the  university 
has  in  both  the  lives  and  needs  of  alumni. 

“We  really  do  consider  the  U of  T experience  to  be  a life- 
long one,”  says  Rivi  Frankie,  director  of  alumni  and  develop- 
ment. “To  us  our  300,000  alumni  are  part  of  our  extended 
family.  We  don’t  stop  caring  about  them  once  they  leave  with 
their  diploma.” 

Few  North  Ajmerican  universities  express  such  a far-reach- 
ing, long-term  commitment  to  their  grads.  That’s  why  you’ll 
find  former  students  sitting  on  university  boards,  councils, 
committees  and  student  advisory  panels. 

“For  anyone  wanting  to  stay  plugged  into  their  alma  mater, 
there’s  an  army  of  experts  right  here  waiting  to  help,”  says 
Frankie. 

Ann  Peel  graduated  from  law  in  1987  but  feels  she’s  never 
really  left.  “I’m  always  at  U of  T,”  she  says.  “If  I’m  not  visiting 
old  friends,  I’m  doing  committee  work.” 

Peel  received  a call  from  alumni  affairs  one  day  asking  if 
she’d  consider  sitting  on  the  John  H.  Moss  Scholarship  panel. 
It’s  quite  a responsibility  considering  the  scholarship,  award- 
ed annually  to  an  outstanding  student,  is  worth  close  to 
$17,000.  Peel  accepted  the  position  not  really  knowing  what 
to  expect  but  it  wasn’t  long  before  she  was  hooked. 

“I  spent  some  really  good  years  at  U of  T so  I thought, 
maybe  I should  give  something  back,”  she  says,  while  in 
the  same  breath  admitting  “it’s  fun  because  you’re  back  on 
campus  and  working  with  people  you  went  to  school  with.” 
Another  unexpected  benefit  is  the  insight  it  gives  her  now 
that  she’s  mom  to  two  young  boys.  “Being  around  students 
keeps  me  in  touch  with  what  another  generation  is  thinking, 
feeling  and  doing.” 

The  Moss  Scholarship,  the  Rose  Wolfe  Distinguished 
Alumnus  Award,  the  Northrop  Frye  Award,  the  Gordon 
Cressy  Student  Leadership  Awards:  these  are  but  a few  of  the 
areas  where  alumni  continue  to  leave  their  mark  years  after 
they’ve  put  away  their  textbooks. 

Human  resources  expert  Maja  Dettbarn  is  into  her  second 
term  as  president  of  the  New  College  Alumni  Association. 
This  position,  and  her  work  with  the  college’s  mentorship 


program,  keeps  her  connected  to  the  U of  T community. 

“I  mentor  second-,  third-  and  fourth-year  students  because, 
like  a lot  of  people,  after  you’ve  been  in  the  workplace  for  a 
number  of  years  you  realize  how  important  this  university  was 
to  your  own  success,”  says  Dettbarn.  “It’s  personally  reward- 
ing to  use  what  I learned  here  to  help  others  make  the  right 
career  decisions.” 

Volunteering,  she  admits,  is  a wonderful  counterbalance  to 
the  “jaded”  business  world.  “These  kids  are  so  full  of  hope  and 
promise  that  it’s  energizing  just  being  around  them.” 

Meanwhile  at  the  Friends  of  the  Fisher  Rare  Book  Library 
meetings,  ages  range  from  as  young  as  25  to  the  mid-80s.  The 


organization,  now  in  its  12th  year,  is  a highly  specialized  yet 
stimulating  environment  for  lovers  of  old  books  and  unique 
publications. 

“The  majority  of  our  members  are  alumni  and  faculty  with 
some  students  and  donors  added  to  the  mix,”  says  Gayle 
Garlock,  the  Fisher’s  director  of  development.  “We  meet 
through  exhibitions,  lectures  and  social  events.”  Without  the 
support  of  such  friends,  Garlock  notes,  the  world-renowned 
library’s  research  potential  would  suffer  immensely. 

Brian  Burchell  served  as  a student  representative  on 
Governing  Council  before  graduating  with  a psychology 
degree  in  1987.  Now  he’s  back  on  the  same  council  as  an 
alumni  representative. 

“I’m  passionate  about  the  university  and  working  on 
Governing  Council  offers  more  to  me  than  I to  it,”  he  says 
with  a laugh.  “It’s  from  this  experience  that  I’ve  gained  my 
true  education.  This  is  a very  exciting  time  to  be  involved  at 
U of  T because  there  will  be  more  growth  occurring  here  in 
the  next  10  years  than  we’ve  seen  in  the  last  40.” 

Other  alumni  stay  in  touch  with  the  university  by  jumping 
on  a plane  to  China. 

“I  hope  it  doesn’t  sound  snobbish  but  I really  do  like  being 
with  like-minded  people,”  says  alumni  traveller  Duncan 
Green,  who  left  the  campus  50  years  ago  with  a degree  in 
English  language  and  literature.  Now  his  education  comes 
from  jetting  to  the  far  comers  of  the  globe  through  the  U of  T 
Travel  Program. 

“These  trips,  including  my  most  recent  to  China,  are  filled 
with  enthusiastic  alumni  who  are  interested  in  all  kinds  of 
subjects  and  ideas  and  through  them  I find  out  what’s  going 
on  at  U of  T,”  says  Green,  who  was  director  of  the  School  of 
Continuing  Studies  from  1981  to  1983  and  served  under 
three  provincial  premiers  as  assistant  deputy  for  education. 

Since  its  inception  in  1989  over  1,500  people  have  signed 
up  with  the  travel  program,  mandated  to  enhance  the 
cultural,  historic,  political  and  environmental  perspective  of 
travellers. 

Among  the  20  trips  offered  to  alumni  this  year  will  be  a 
Kenyan  safari  and  a cruise  through  the  waterways  of  the 
Czech  Republic  and  Germany.  “Frankly,  I don’t  know  how  in 
the  world  the  alumni  association  keeps  in  touch  with  all  of 
us,”  says  Green. 

“With  files  on  every  living  graduate,  we’ve  got  one  of  the 
most  sophisticated  computer  record  systems  of  any  university 
or  college  in  Canada,”  explains  Barbara  Dick,  associate 
director  of  alumni  affairs.  “It’s  one  reason  people  approach  us 
at  events  and  say  ‘thanks  for  remembering  me.’” 


Beyond  Our  Borders 


Graduands  reach  out  to  the  community  through  student  volunteer  program 


Universities,  believes  convocating  student 

Tuhina  Biswas,  tend,  for  the  most  part,  to  be  known  as 
“closed”  institutions  where  professors  and  students 
spend  too  much  time  “looking  inward”  as  opposed  to  reaching 
out. 

“Reaching  out,  however,  helps  universities  create  a sense  of 
continuity  between  themselves  and  the  environment  around 
them,”  says  the  human  biology  graduand.  “A  program  like  Vic 
Reach  creates  that  continuity  because  it  brings  the  university  to 
the  community  through  the  public  school  classroom.” 

Now  in  its  fifth  year,  Vic  Reach  is  a student  volunteer  ini- 
tiative based  at  Victoria  College.  The  program  sends  U of  T 
students  to  Lawrence  Heights  Middle  School  in  North  York  to 
help  the  school’s  teachers  with  classroom  activities  and  assist 
the  grades  6 to  8 students  with  a variety  of  school  projects 
including  spelling  and  public  speaking  contests  and  the 
production  of  the  school’s  student  paper  and  yearbook. 

Between  September  and  April,  the  Victoria  volunteers  — 
which  numbered  over  30  this  past  academic  year  and  came 
from  a variety  of  disciplines  and  programs  — are  asked  to  ded- 
icate up  to  three  hours  a week  to  the  effort.  Lawrence  Heights, 
explains  Biswas,  Vic  Reach’s  co-ordinator  in  1998-99,  is  locat- 
ed in  a mid-  to  low-income  neighbourhood  that  also  has  two 
housing  projects.  Her  job,  she  says,  was  to  keep  in  touch  with 


By  Suzanne  Soto 

the  volunteers,  many  of  whom  found  the  experience  a bit 
overwhelming. 

“There  are  a lot  of  needs  at  this  school  and  some  people  find 
that  very  difficult.  Others  on  the  other  hand  really  enjoy  the 
experience  and  feel  they  are  contributing  in  a really  positive  way.” 
English  student  John  Michael,  who  volunteered  in  a Grade  7 
class,  is  among  the  latter.  “It  was  very  rewarding,  just  being 
there,  watching  the  kids  learn,  watching  the  teacher  instructing 
them  and  seeing  how  she  interacted  with  the  students.”  He 
adds  that  his  “job”  was  to  help  students  with  reading  skills, 
assist  others  with  homework  assignments  and  generally  help 
maintain  order  in  the  classroom. 

Michael  believes  that  his  presence  at  the  school  affected  the 
children  beyond  the  classroom.  “A  lot  of  kids  asked  me  if  I was 
in  university,  what  I did  there,  what  university  is  like.  I got  the 
sense  that  by  talking  to  me  they  realized  that  graduating  from 
university  is  not  a daunting  pie-in-sky  idea.” 

Professor  William  Callahan,  Victoria  College’s  principal  and 
the  person  responsible  for  launching  Vic  Reach,  calls  the  pro- 
gram “a  great  thing”  and  hopes  other  U of  T colleges  eventually 
start  similar  initiatives. 

“I’d  like  to  see  other  colleges  or  parts  of  the  university  adopt 
this  model  as  an  example  of  what  U of  T can  do  and  the 
contribution  it  can  make  to  the  wider  community.” 
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Enduring  F 

Graduands  salute  their  mentors  and  those 


BARBARA  CRAWFORD  LIKE  MOTHER,  LIKE  DAUGHTER 


“My  advice  for  my  daughter 
is  to  be  compassionate  because 
medicine  is  about  people.  ” 


Barbara  Crawford  had  been  working  as  a 

psychiatric  nurse  in  maximum  security  prisons  for  over 
15  years  when  she  decided  she  wanted  to  do  more.  At 
the  age  of  31,  with  two  young  boys,  she  began  taking  part-time 
university  courses  while  still  working  full-time  at  the  Kingston 
Penitentiary. 

In  1995,  her  hard  work  paid  off  — she  was  accepted  to 
U of  T,  becoming  the  fifth  person  in  her  immediate  family  to 
call  U of  T alma  mater.  Now,  at  44,  she  joins  her  brother  and 
mother  as  alumni  of  the  Faculty  of  Medicine. 

She  credits  her  mother,  Dr.  Elsie  Crawford,  for  being 
supportive  and  encouraging  during  her  time  at  school  and  for 
being  a first-rate  role  model. 

“I  remember  summers  at  our  cottage  on  the  French  River  and 
any  time  somebody  got  a fish  hook  in  wherever,  they’d  always 
come  to  our  place  for  first  aid  from  mom,”  Barbara  says.  “She’d 
kick  us  all  out  of  the  kitchen  because  that  became  her  minor 
surgery  and  the  patient  had  to  have  privacy  so  we’d  have  to  go 
out  and  play  or  find  something  else  to  do.” 

Barbara  recalls  her  mother  always  being  an  integral  part  of 
the  communities  where  the  family  lived.  “She  was  very  well 
respected  by  people  she  worked  with  and  I think  that  has  a big 
impact  on  you  as  a child  growing  up.  She’s  an  amazing  woman 
and  I’m  not  sure  I could  ever  five  up  to  that  standard.” 

Elsie  Crawford  convocated  in  1949,  five  years  after  the  end 
of  the  Second  World  War.  In  fact,  she  recalls  hearing  news  of 


the  Allied  Victory  the  same  day  she  was  to  write  one  of  her  final 
exams  and  just  before  starting  her  hospital  residency  “There  was 
so  much  euphoria  that  morning  and  all  through  the  day.  Our  exam 
was  postponed  and  everybody  headed  over  to  Yonge  Street  to  cel- 
ebrate. It  was  quite  a spectacle.” 

Medicine  has  changed  over  the  past  50  years.  There  are 
many  more  women  in  the  field  and  the  delivery  and  types  of 
medication  have  changed.  Some  diseases  have  been  eradicated 
while  more  complex  diseases  and  superviruses  have  taken  their 
place.  But  Elsie  hopes  her  daughter  will  take  the  same 
approach  to  medicine  as  she  has.  “My  only  advice  for  my 
daughter  in  this  new  age  is  that  she  be  honest  and  compassionate 
with  people  and  put  her  patients  first,  because  medicine  is  about 
people.”  While  Barbara  will  undoubtedly  heed  that  advice, 
she  will  remember  her  mother’s  example  more  than  her  words. 

“I  was  her  patient  on  one  or  two  occasions.  I remember 
coming  home  with  this  great  big  gash  in  my  leg  while  my 
parents  were  getting  ready  for  a formal  ball.  My  dad  was  in  his 
tux  and  my  mom  in  her  long  blue  ball  gown  when  I came' 
home.  My  mom  sewed  me  up,  still  in  her  gown,  made  sure  I 
was  all  right  and  then  went  off  to  the  dance.” 

Fifty  years  later,  there’s  still  war  in  Europe  and  people  still 
flock  to  Yonge  Street  when  there’s  something  big  to  celebrate. 
But  above  all,  patients  still  appreciate  a caring  and  compassionate 
doctor  to  look  after  them. 

Steven  de  Sousa 


LAMI  OYEWUMI  OUTSTANDING  ATHLETE  AND  ROLE  MODEL 


It’s  hard  to  see  how  a person  as  inspiring  as  Lami 
Oyewumi  could  need  a little  inspiration  herself.  But 
Oyewumi,  named  U of  T’s  Outstanding  Female  Athlete 
of  the  Year  and  1998  Academic  All-Canadian,  knows  what  it 
feels  like  to  need  someone  to  believe  in  her.  Luckily  for  her 
that  person  has  been  Jeffrey  Caton,  fellow  track  star,  training 
partner  and  this  year’s  winner  of  the  Biggs  Trophy  for 
outstanding  contribution  to  university  athletics. 

‘This  year  I wasn’t  sure  if  I wanted  to  run  track  and  field;  I re- 
ally wanted  to  focus  on  school,”  recalls  Oyewumi,  22,  graduating 
this  year  with  a BSc  in  human  biology.  “But  he  made  me  realize 
that  I could  do  both.  It  was  Jeff  who  brought  me  back  to  the  rea- 
son why  I love  track  and  field  — running,  just  for  the  fun  of  it.” 
Oyewumi  and  Caton  have  been  training  partners  since  her 
first  year  of  university.  Even  then,  she  says,  his  enthusiasm  for 
the  sport  was  contagious:  “It  translates  to  everything  he  does  and 
to  others  as  well  — including  myself.  He’s  a great  leader  — he’s 
caring,  focused,  very  trusting  and  very  approachable.  Anyone 
can  go  up  to  him  and  talk  to  him.” 

The  main  thing,  she  says,  was  that  he  taught  her  how  to  focus 
on  the  task  at  hand  — be  it  training  or  school  — and  to  believe 


in  herself  and  her  abilities. 

That  kind  of  mental  discipline  paid  off  handsomely.  As  part 
of  U of  T’s  overall  silver-medal  effort  at  the  Canadian  univer- 
sity championships,  Oyewumi  helped  her  relay  team  win  gold 
in  the  4 x 400-metre  event.  She  then  went  on  to  capture  gold 
in  both  the  60-  and  300-metre  events  — making  her  the  most 
outstanding  athlete  at  the  championships.  Provincially  she  also 
garnered  top  honours  as  the  Ontario  university  female 
athlete  of  the  year. 

“She’s  really  worked  for  everything  she’s  earned,”  says  track 
head  coach  Carl  Georgevski.  Georgevski,  who’s  seen  Oyewumi 
develop  over  the  past  four  years  into  the  athlete  she  is  today,  says 
she  is  a great  role  model  for  the  younger  students:  “Lami’s 
strength  is  that  of  character.  She  simply  leads  by  who  she  is  and 
what  she  stands  for  everyday  — both  on  and  off  the  track.  What 
Lami  shows  these  kids  is  that  they  can  be  great  athletes  and  great 
students.” 

Oyewumi  hopes  to  continue  her  studies  either  at  medical 
school  or  in  a graduate  program  in  physiology. 

Jill  Rutherford 


SHEILANNE  LINDSAY  TALENTED  MUSICIAN  AND  ASPIRING  ACTRESS 


When  Sheilanne  Lindsay  walks  on  the  stage 

at  Convocation  Hall  to  accept  her  master  in  per- 
formance degree,  she  won’t  be  all  that  nervous  — 
she  is,  after  all,  used  to  being  in  the  spotlight. 

Along  with  concert  performances,  the  accomplished  vio- 
linist has  appeared  on  the  big  screen  — make  that  the  real- 
ly big  screen,  starring  in  the  Japanese-made  IMAX  film, 
Yangtze:  The  Great  River  of  China.  The  opportunity  to  star  in 
and  record  the  soundtrack  for  the  film  came  about  when  her 
violin  professor,  David  Zafer,  suggested  her  as  a candidate. 
“I  thought  she  had  the  right  balance  of  talent,  confidence  and 
experience,”  he  says. 

In  the  film  Lindsay  plays  the  fictional  role  of  a Canadian 
violinist  who,  in  an  attempt  to  discover  the  country  in  which 
she  lives,  undertakes  a journey  across  the  6,000  km  Yangtze, 
the  longest  river  in  China.  From  late  April  to  the  end  of 
August  1998,  Lindsay  and  the  film  crew  travelled  much  of  the 
river’s  length,  making  an  IMAX  record  of  its  cliffs,  valleys, 
rapids  and  the  people  living  on  its  banks.  Lindsay  played  her 
violin  for  the  camera  and  later  recorded  the  music  with  the 


Shanghai  Orchestra  for  the  soundtrack. 

“It  was  truly  an  unforgettable  experience,”  says  Lindsay,  who 
also  holds  undergraduate  degrees  in  music  and  education 
from  U of  T.  “I  was  able  see  the  tremendous  energy  of 
people  living  amidst  dynamic  nature  while  doing  what  I love  — 
playing  the  violin.” 

Along  with  the  experience  of  living  overseas  for  four 
months  and  being  in  a film,  Lindsay  enjoyed  recording 
the  soundtrack  and  says  the  experience  whet  her  appetite 
for  studio  work.  “I  definitely  want  to  do  more  of  it  after 
graduating.” 

Calling  her  experience  in  China  one  of  the  highlights  of  her 
years  at  U of  T,  Lindsay  hopes  it  will  open  more  doors  for 
unique  opportunities  after  graduating.  “I’m  going  to  pursue 
lots  of  different  avenues  — teaching,  performance,  studio  work — 
hey,  maybe  even  acting!” 

Whatever  she  does,  the  energy  and  talent  of  this  U of  T grad  will 
take  her  far  — well,  make  that,  farther. 

Anjali  Baichvoal 
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o who  have  made  a difference  in  their  lives 


BEST  FRIENDS  TREVOR  MILLS  AND  STEVE  DENNIS 


Ask  what  brought  the  very  dissimilar  Trevor 

Mills  and  Steve  Dennis  together  and  they’ll  tell  you  it 
was  the  mutual  appreciation  for  Barrett’s  Privateers. 
The  two  bonded  singing  Stan  Rogers’  folk  ballad  about  the 
broken  man  on  the  Halifax  pier  at  a party  in  their  first  year  of 
university.  Since  then,  they’ve  been  housemates,  and  fast  friends. 

That  interest  in  shanties  is  seemingly  all  the  two  have  in  com- 
mon. Mills  is  a engineering  science  major  — his  idea  of  engi- 
neering is  solving  integrals.  Dennis  is  a civil  engineer  — he 
admires  the  builders,  the  minds  behind  the  great  bridges  and 
other  engineering  feats.  When  Mills  closes  the  books,  he  often 
picks  up  an  electric  bass,  playing  in  bars  or  with  the  engineer- 
ing band;  Dennis,  meanwhile,  hits  the  water,  out  in  a canoe,  or 
spends  summers  crewing  a local  tall  ship. 

Both  have  won  awards  at  U of  T,  but  of  very  different  kinds. 
Mills,  a key  figure  in  the  engineering  variety  show  Skule  Nite 
for  several  years,  also  acts:  last  year  the  engineering  production 
of  Daniel  Maclvor’s  Never  Swim  Alone  won  best  production  at 
the  Hart  House  Drama  Festival.  “I  kind  of  like  breaking  the 
stereotype  of  what  engineers  are  supposed  to  be  good  at,”  he  admits. 

His  housemate  Dennis  fared  well,  too,  but  in  another  area, 
making  a canoe  out  of  concrete  that  won  a national  engineer- 
ing competition.  Building  the  canoe’s  walls  a few'  millimetres 
thick,  so  that  the  final  product  weighed  only  85  pounds,  was  the 
kind  of  practical  problem  that  enthrals  this  hands-on  engineer. 


“I  liked  it  because  it  seems  virtually  impossible  at  first.  That’s 
really  the  excitement  of  engineering,  taking  an  unusual 
problem  or  situation,  like  a bridge  over  a wide  river,  say,  and 
finding  the  best  solution.” 

There  have  been  some  opportunities  for  this  odd  couple  to  col- 
laborate, of  course.  For  example,  when  a Skule  Nite  production 
involved  aerial  stunts,  Mills  called  on  Dennis  to  devise  safe  and 
effective  ways  of  suspending  the  actors  from  the  ceiling. 

But  what’s  really  kept  them  together  has  been  something  that 
transcends  interests,  hobbies  or  courses  of  study:  it’s  the  com- 
mon university  experience  of  finding  someone  whose  differ- 
ent take  on  life  challenges  you  to  question  your  own,  to  ex- 
pand your  own  horizons. 

“We  complement  each  other  quite  well,”  says  Mills.  “And  we 
have  great  discussions.  I’ll  come  home  with  some  incredible  sci- 
entific insight  I’ve  just  learned  and  Steve  will  say,  ‘What’s  that 
have  to  do  with  the  real  world?”’ 

Graduation,  though,  means  the  two  will  have  to  go  their  sep- 
arate ways.  Mills  plans  to  busk  around  the  country’s  bars  for 
awhile.  Someday  he’ll  come  back  for  an  MBA,  he  says,  or 
maybe  work  on  becoming  a professor.  Dennis  is  headed  for  a 
master’s  in  construction  engineering  and  a career  as  a master 
builder.  But  for  three-and-a-half  years,  a U of  T education  has 
not  only  helped  sharpen  their  minds;  thanks  to  their  friendship, 
it’s  helped  broaden  them  as  well. 

Bruce  Ralston 


“We  complement  each  other  quite 
well,  ” says  Mills.  “And  we  have 
great  discussions.  ” 


WORLD-CLASS  DEBATER  AND  FUTURE  LAWYER  MICHAEL  SHORE 


Michael  Shore  confesses  he  was  a very 

argumentative  kid  and  his  friends  still  tell  him  he 
has  to  learn  to  speak  “non-confrontationally.” 
Shore,  however,  has  parlayed  that  trait  into  both  a law 
degree,  which  he’s  receiving  this  spring,  and  an  accomplished 
debating  career.  In  January  he  and  his  debating  partner  Matt 
Cohen,  another  law  student,  placed  sixth  among  almost  200 
debating  teams  at  the  1999  World  Universities  Debating 
Championships  in  Manila,  Philippines.  With  other  partners, 
Shore,  president  of  the  Canadian  Debating  Association  this  past 
year,  also  placed  first  in  Canada  and  third  in  North  America. 

A member  of  Hart  House’s  Debating  Club,  Shore  has  led  the 
house’s  debates  committee.  Under  his  leadership  the  debating 
club’s  membership  more  than  doubled.  This  year  Shore  and  the 
committee  also  organized  the  group’s  first  tournament  for  high 
school  students,  bringing  students  from  as  far  away  as  British 
Columbia  to  campus. 

‘There  is  something  about  Michael ...  that  has  really  brought 
about  a renaissance  in  debating  here  in  the  house,”  says  Flart 
House  warden  Margaret  Hancock,  who  says  Shore  used  both 
his  leadership  abilities  and  debating  skills  to  spark  new 


interest  in  debating.  “The  Debating  Club  has  attracted  tons  of 
young  people  coming  to  the  university  now  and  he  is  helping 
them  hone  their  debating  skills  as  well  as  encouraging  them  to 
follow  through  on  their  attraction  to  this  particular  activity.” 
It  is  just  those  qualities  of  leadership  and  encouragement  that 
Shore  admires  in  Hancock.  “She  has  not  only  been  supportive 
of  me  but  she  has  been  very  supportive  of  the  club.  She  comes 
to  all  of  our  debates,  she  is  alway  s there  watching,”  says  Shore. 
“It  is  great  to  have  somebody  in  that  position  of  responsibility 
and  authority  come  to  your  stuff  and  show  her  support  for  it.” 
Debating  has  also  helped  Shore  satisfy  another  of  his  passions  — 
globetrotting.  He  has  competed  at  the  world  championships  for  the 
last  four  years  in  Greece,  Ireland,  South  Africa  and  the  Philippines, 
representing  U of  T and  Hart  House  for  the  last  three  years. 

Shore  says  he  wanted  to  make  the  most  of  debating  but  is 
ready  for  the  next  challenge.  “I  think  I’ve  done  pretty  much 
everything  I could  do  and  it’s  definitely  time  — as  my  friends 
would  say  — to  learn  to  speak  non-argumentatively  and  get  on 
with  other  things.”  So  he  is  off  to  Australia  to  pursue  a legal  career. 

Cheryl  Sullivan 


HARVARD-BOUND  AND  DOUBLY  BLESSED  ALEXANDRA  MARIN 


Everyone  should  have  a guardian  angel, 

someone  to  give  them  that  extra  bit  of  nurturing  and 
guidance.  Alexandra  Marin  is  especially  fortunate  — 
she  has  not  one,  but  two. 

The  sociology  graduand,  recipient  of  the  Robin 
Armstrong  Award  given  to  a fourth-year  arts  and  science 
student  for  academic  excellence  and  extracurricular  activ- 
ities, is  well  aware  of  her  good  fortune.  Her  mentors, 
Professors  Barry  Wellman  and  Bonnie  Erickson  of  the 
department  of  sociology  and  the  Centre  for  Urban  and 
Community  Studies,  have  been  a wellspring  of  counsel.  “I 
can’t  stress  how  good  they’ve  been  in  giving  me  advice,”  she 
says.  “I  wouldn’t  be  anywhere  close  to  where  I am  now  without 
their  help.” 

Marin  is  headed  to  Harvard  University  this  fall  where  she 
hopes  to  do  a PhD  on  social  networks  and  gender.  Both  U ofT 
professors  have  influenced  her  career  aspirations  and  area  of 
academic  interest.  A second-year  research  opportunity  program 
with  Erickson  on  gender  in  the  security  industry  gave  Marin  a 
taste  for  research  and  the  academic  life.  “There  was  a lot  of 


one-on-one  time  there,  informal  talk  and  guidance.  You  learn 
differently  when  you’re  actually  doing  something  outside  the 
classroom.” 

Wellman,  who  was  looking  for  a research  assistant,  hired 
Marin  part-time  during  her  second  year  for  clerical  and 
research  duties  such  as  filing,  managing  a database  and 
helping  to  copy  edit  a book  manuscript.  By  the  time  her  third 
year  rolled  around,  he  advised  her  to  start  thinking  of 
graduate  education. 

“He  suggested  I start  researching  different  schools,  gave  me 
ideas  of  pl  aces  to  consider  for  my  field  of  interest  and  arranged 
for  me  to  meet  with  some  of  the  professors  of  the  universities 
I was  applying  to.  This  helped  me  get  a sense  of  the  school  and 
helped  with  the  admissions  process.” 

Although  both  Wellman  and  Erickson  are  Harvard  gradu- 
ates, that  fact  did  not  play  a role  in  Marin’s  final  choice  of 
schools.  “I  just  really  liked  the  faculty  and  atmosphere,”  she  says. 

Her  two  guardian  angels  are,  no  doubt,  pleased. 

Jane  Stirling 
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Honorary  Degree 

This  year  we  honour  distinguished  individuals  in  the  areas  of 


John  Bahen 


SINCE  GRADUATING  FROM  THE  FACULTY  OF 
Applied  Science  and  Engineering  in  1954, 
John  Bahen  has  consistently  been  one  of  the  uni- 
versity’s most  committed  alumni  as  well  as  one  of 
Canada’s  greatest  philanthropists  and  builders. 
His  vision  and  generosity  have  been  the  driving 
force  behind  both  his  professional  accomplish- 
ments and  his  remarkable  volunteer  efforts.  During 
his  career  as  president  of  Peter  Kiewit  Sons  Co. 
Ltd.,  Bahen  literally  changed  the  face  of  the  na- 
tion through  his  role  in  developing  construction 
managers  and  engineers  and  in  the  construction 
of  such  projects  as  the  mass-transit  systems  in 
Montreal,  Toronto  and  Vancouver.  Bahen  is  a 
tireless  volunteer  within  the  Faculty  of  Applied 
Science  and  Engineering.  As  chair  of  the  Dean’s 
Advisory  Board  and  co-chair  of  the  current 
fundraising  campaign  within  the  faculty,  Bahen  has 
dedicated  his  insight  and  energy  to  ensure  the 
faculty’s  continued  success  as  Canada’s  leading 
engineering  school.  His  generous  donations  to 
U of  T,  one  of  his  many  philanthropic  causes, 
helped  to  create  the  Bahen-Tanenbaum  Chairs  in 
Civil  Engineering,  the  faculty’s  first  two  endowed 
chairs.  He  and  his  family  also  established  the 
Michael  Bahen  Chair  in  Epilepsy  Research  in  the 
Faculty  of  Medicine  to  help  promote  insight  into 
and  understanding  of  the  disorder. 


Mikhail  Baryshnikov 


Mikhail  Baryshnikov  is  one  of  the 

world’s  most  celebrated  classical  and 
modern  dancers. 

Born  in  Riga,  Latvia,  in  1948,  Baryshnikov 
trained  at  the  Riga  Choreographic  School  and 
later  performed  with  the  Kirov  Ballet  from  1966 
to  1974.  June  1999  marks  the  25th  anniversary  of 
his  decision  to  leave  the  former  Soviet  Union  after 
a performance  at  Toronto’s  O’Keefe  Centre,  now 
the  Hummingbird  Centre.  Soon  after  his  arrival 
in  Canada  he  moved  to  the  United  States  where 
he  achieved  international  acclaim  with  the 
American  Ballet  Theatre.  He  later  danced  with  the 
New  York  City  Ballet  under  George  Balanchine 
but  returned  to  the  American  Ballet  Theatre  to 
become  its  artistic  director  from  1980  to  1989. 

Apart  from  his  dance  career  Baryshnikov  has  also 
been  a successful  film  actor  with  leading  roles  in 
movies  such  as  The  Turning  Point  — for  which  he 
received  an  Oscar  nomination  — and  White  Nights. 
His  recent  critically  acclaimed  performances  have 
been  with  the  White  Oak  Dance  Project,  a mod- 
ern dance  company  he  created  in  1990  with  chore- 
ographer Mark  Morris.  Baryshnikov’s  many  awards 
include  the  Kennedy  Medal  in  the  Arts  and  an 
honorary  knighthood  from  the  United  Kingdom. 


John  Kim  Bell 


John  Kim  Bell  is  a distinguished  composer 
and  conductor,  an  active  promoter  of  Canadian 
culture  and  a dedicated  advocate  of  the  nation’s 
Aboriginal  Peoples. 

Born  in  1952  on  the  Kahnawake  Mohawk 
Reserve  in  Quebec,  Bell  received  his  formal  music 
education  at  Ohio  State  University  and  the 
Academia  Musicale  in  Italy.  Since  then  he  has 
conducted  orchestras  around  the  world  including 
the  Toronto  Symphony  and  Britain’s  Royal 
Philharmonic  Orchestra.  He  has  also  composed 
scores  for  several  films.  Bell  produced,  co- 
composed and  directed  the  first-ever  full-scale 
aboriginal  dance  production,  In  the  Land  of 
Spirits,  which  premiered  at  the  National  Arts 
Centre  in  1988  and  toured  nationally  in  1992. 
Bell  is  founder  and  president  of  the  National 


Aboriginal  Achievement  Foundation,  which  pro- 
vides financial  assistance  to  aboriginal  Canadians 
for  training  in  the  arts,  business  and  sciences. 
Awarding  over  $7  million  in  scholarships  to  over 
1,000  aboriginal  students  since  1988,  he  has  built 
the  foundation  into  the  leading  educational 
vehicle  for  aboriginal  youth  in  Canada. 

Among  his  many  other  achievements  Bell  is  an 
officer  of  the  Order  of  Canada  and  has  received  four 
honorary  doctorates  in  recognition  of  his  work.  In 
1998  he  was  the  sole  recipient  of  the  prestigious 
Royal  Bank  Award  for  Canadian  Achievement. 


Caroline  Walker  Bynum 


Caroline  Walker  Bynum  is  University 
Professor  at  Columbia  University  and  a spe- 
cialist in  medieval  religion  and  culture.  A 
MacArthur  Fellow  from  1986  to  1991,  she  has 
forged  a new  path  of  historical  inquiry  by  study- 
ing the  notion  of  bodily  resurrection  in  the  ancient 
and  medieval  West  with  her  newest  book,  The 
Resurrection  of  the  Body  in  Western  Christianity: 
200-1336. 

In  1989  she  received  the  Philip  Schaff  Prize  of 
the  American  Society  for  Church  History  for  her 
highly  acclaimed  Holy  Feast  and  Holy  Fast:  The 
Religious  Significance  of  Food  to  Medieval  Women 
and  the  1992  Lionel  Trilling  Award  for  best  book 
by  a Columbia  faculty  member  for  Fragmentation 
and  Redemption:  Essays  on  Gender  and  Human  Body 
in  Medieval  Religion.  The  Resurrection  of  the  Body 
was  awarded  the  Phi  Beta  Kappa  Emerson  Prize 
in  1995  and  the  1996  Jacques  Barzun  Prize  of  the 
American  Philosophical  Society. 

Widely  recognized  by  her  peers  for  her  ground- 
breaking work,  she  was  elected  president  of  the 
Medieval  Academy  of  America  in  1997-98,  the 
American  Historical  Association  in  1996  and  the 
American  Catholic  Historical  Association  in  1993. 


Anthony  Comper 


Anthony  Comper  (BA  1966)  is  president 
and  chief  executive  officer  and  a director  of 
the  Bank  of  Montreal.  Since  1997  he  has  also 
served  as  chair  of  the  Campaign  for  the  University 
of  Toronto. 

Comper  has  been  a strong  advocate  of  efforts  to 
recruit  and  promote  greater  numbers  of  women  in  po- 
sitions of  responsibility  within  the  Bank  of  Montreal. 
In  1995  the  bank  received  the  prestigious  U.S. 
Catalyst  Award  for  promoting  women’s  career  and 
leadership  development,  while  in  1996  Comper  re- 
ceived an  honorary  degree  from  Mount  St.  Vincent 
University  in  recognition  of  his  advocacy  role. 

Comper  was  a member  of  U of  T’s  Governing 
Council  from  1989  to  1998,  serving  as  chair  from 
1994  to  1998.  His  leadership  efforts  as  chair  of  the 
university’s  fundraising  campaign  have  been  a key 
factor  in  the  campaign’s  spectacular  success  to  date. 

Comper  is  also  a director  of  Harris  Bankcorp 
Inc.,  Harris  Trust  and  Savings  Bank,  the  Canadian 
Club  of  Toronto,  Catalyst,  N.Y.,  and  the  C.D. 
Howe  Institute.  A member  of  the  executive  com- 
mittee of  the  Canadian  Bankers’  Association,  he 
is  also  honorary  chairman  of  the  board  of  the  Yee 
Hong  Centre  for  Geriatric  Care. 


Shari  Graham  Fell 


Shari  Graham  Fell,  a U of  T graduate 
(Trinity  College)  and  enthusiastic  champion 
of  the  Faculty  of  Social  Work  and  the  universi- 
ty, is  a committed  volunteer  and  fund  raiser.  At 
U of  T she  serves  as  chair  of  social  work’s  fundrais- 
ing campaign  where  she  has  set  a standard  that  is 
a model  of  accomplishment  for  her  fellow  volun- 
teers across  the  U of  T community.  She  is  also  a 


member  of  the  university’s  Campaign  Executive 
Committee  and  served  for  three  years  as  chair  of 
U of  T’s  Faculty  Award  Committee. 

Fell  has  also  given  her  time  and  energy  gener- 
ously to  other  organizations.  She  has  worked  in  a 
volunteer  capacity  for  numerous  Canadian  cul- 
tural and  health  care  institutions  including  the 
Hospital  for  Sick  Children,  the  Princess  Margaret 
Hospital,  the  Brazilian  Carnival  Ball,  the  Canadian 
Opera  Company,  the  National  Ballet  of  Canada, 
Ronald  McDonald  House,  the  Garden  Club  of 
Toronto,  Prologue  to  the  Performing  Arts,  Variety 
Village  and  St.  Michael’s  Hospital. 


Frank  Hayden 


A LEADING  INTERNATIONAL  EXPERT  ON  SPORT 
and  fitness,  Frank  Hayden  is  most  renowned 
for  creating  the  Special  Olympics. 

Since  graduating  from  the  University  of  Illinois 
Physical  Fitness  Research  Laboratory,  Hayden 
has  spent  more  than  40  years  designing  and  eval- 
uating sport  and  exercise  programs  such  as  the 
RCAF’s  famous  5BX  program.  Currently 
professor  emeritus  at  McMaster  University,  he  has 
also  been  on  the  faculties  of  the  University  of 
Toronto  and  the  University  of  Western  Ontario 
and  served  as  director  of  physical  education  and 
recreation  at  the  Kennedy  Foundation  in 
Washington,  D.C. 

His  particular  interest  has  been  in  physical  ed- 
ucation for  children  and  those  with  developmen- 
tal disabilities,  which  led  him  to  found  the  Special 
Olympics  in  1968.  Today  1.2  million  mentally 
disabled  people  in  150  countries  participate  in 
this  program  of  competition  and  sport  training. 

Hayden  has  received  many  awards  in  recogni- 
tion of  his  outstanding  contributions  to  the  field 
of  physical  education  including  a place  on  the 
Maclean's  magazine  1994  honour  roll  of  out- 
standing Canadians.  He  is  an  honorary  permanent 
member  of  the  Canadian  Olympic  Association 
and  the  recipient  of  honorary  degrees  from 
McMaster  University  and  the  University  of 
Calgary. 


Charles  Hollenberg 


One  of  Canada’s  most  experienced 

and  respected  health  administrators,  Dr. 
Charles  Hollenberg  has  excelled  in  every  area  of  the 
medical  profession  and  helped  strengthen  health 
research  in  Canada. 

Between  1970  and  1981  Hollenberg  was  chair 
of  the  department  of  medicine  and  Sir  John  and 
Lady  Eaton  Professor  of  Medicine  and  physician- 
in-chief  at  the  Toronto  General  Hospital.  He  was 
the  Charles  H.  Best  Professor  of  Medical  Research 
at  U ofT  from  1981  to  1983  when  he  began  a six- 
year  term  as  vice-provost  of  health  sciences.  While 
director  of  the  Banting  and  Best  Diabetes  Centre 
from  1981  to  1992,  he  successfully  advocated  an  in- 
crease in  provincial  funding  for  diabetes  research. 
As  president  and  CEO  of  the  Ontario  Cancer 
Treatment  and  Research  Foundation  (OCTRF) 
beginning  in  1991,  he  was  instrumental  in 
increasing  public  profile  of  the  foundation  and  the 
disease.  In  June  1997  he  became  the  founding 
president  and  CEO  of  Cancer  Care  Ontario,  the 
successor  to  OCTRF  and  in  March  1999  was 
appointed  senior  consultant  to  Cancer  Care  Ontario. 

In  1991  Hollenberg  was  named  an  officer  of  the 
Order  of  Canada.  Later  this  year  he  will  receive 
a Wightman  Award  from  the  Gairdner 
Foundation,  which  he  chaired  earlier  in  his  career, 
for  his  outstanding  contributions  to  medicine. 
Hollenberg  is  a fellow  of  the  Royal  Society  of 
Canada  and  a master  of  the  American  College  of 
Physicians. 
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William  Hut 


A GRADUATE  OF  TRINITY  COLLEGE,  WILLIAM 
Hutt  is  one  of  Canada’s  most  respected  and 
acclaimed  actors.  From  his  early  roles  at  U of  T’s 
Hart  House  Theatre,  his  talents  have  taken  him  to 
the  Stratford  Festival,  the  Vancouver  Playhouse, 
the  Shaw  Festival,  Broadway,  the  West  End  and 
stages  from  Europe  to  Australia.  He  has  given 
unforgettable  performances  as  King  Lear,  Falstaff 
in  The  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor,  James  Tyrone  in 
Long  Day’s  Journey  into  Night,  Prospero  in  The 
Tempest,  John  A.  MacDonald  in  The  National  Dream 
and  Lady  Bracknell  in  The  Importance  of  Being 
Earnest.  His  directing  credits  include  Much  Ado 
About  Nothing,  As  You  Like  It,  Saint  Joan  and  Waiting 
for  Godot  and  he  was  the  artistic  director  of  the 
Grand  Theatre  in  London,  Ont.,  for  four  seasons. 

He  has  received  Genie,  ACTRA,  Prix  Anik, 
ETROG,  Dora  and  Toronto  Drama  Bench 
awards.  In  1969  he  was  named  a companion  of  the 
Order  of  Canada  and  in  1992  was  invested  with 
the  Order  of  Ontario.  In  1998  he  received  the 
Shakespeare  Globe’s  Sam  Wanamaker  Award  for 
most  outstanding  contribution  to  the  world  of 
Elizabethan  and  Jacobean  theatre.  Hutt  was  also 
the  first  recipient  of  the  Governor  General’s 
Lifetime  Achievement  Award. 


Yoshio  Masui 


Yoshio  Masui  is  an  award-winning 

University  of  Toronto  scientist  whose  dis- 
coveries in  the  field  of  cell  biology  have  significant 
implications  for  cancer  research. 

After  receiving  his  education  at  Kyoto  University 
in  Japan  and  then  serving  on  the  faculty  of  Konan 
University,  Masui’s  first  major  breakthrough  came 
when  he  discovered  a protein  he  called  the  matu- 
ration promotion  factor  that  must  be  present  for 
cells  to  progress  through  certain  stages  of  division. 
After  coming  to  U of  T in  1969  he  and  his  team 
discovered  cytostatic  factor,  another  critical  sub- 
stance in  cell  division.  These  discoveries  are  im- 
portant to  cancer  research  because  while  controlled 
cell  division  simply  causes  growth  in  organisms, 
uncontrolled  cell  division  causes  cancer. 

Masui’s  most  recent  honour  was  a 1998  Albert 
Lasker  Medical  Research  Award,  which  recognizes 
researchers  who  have  made  outstanding  advances 
in  the  understanding,  diagnosis,  prevention  and 
treatment  of  this  century’s  major  diseases.  He  was 
also  the  recipient  of  a 1992  Gairdner  Foundation 
International  Award  and  a 1990  Manning  Award. 
Currendy  professor  emeritus  in  U of  T’s  depart- 
ment of  zoology,  Masui  is  now  using  time-lapse 
digital  imaging  techniques  to  study  cell  cycle 
regulation  in  frog  embryos. 


Rohinton  Mistry 


Rohinton  Mistry  immigrated  to  Canada 
from  India  in  1975  and  began  working  in  a 
Toronto  bank.  In  1983  he  started  writing  stories 
while  attending  Woodsworth  College  as  an 
English  and  philosophy  student.  It  was  during 
this  time  that  he  won  two  consecutive  Hart  House 
literary  prizes  and  Canadian  Fiction  Magazine’s 
annual  Contributor’s  Prize  for  1985.  Since  then  he 
has  gained  an  international  reputation  as  one  of 
Canada’s  most  celebrated  and  admired  writers. 

His  short  story  collection  Tales  from  Firozsha 
Baag  was  published  in  1987,  followed  by  his  first 
novel  Such  a Long  Journey  in  1991.  It  won  many 
awards  including  the  Governor  General’s  Award 
for  fiction,  the  Commonwealth  Writers  Prize  for 
best  book  and  the  W.H.  Smith/Books  in  Canada 
First  Novel  Award.  It  was  also  made  into  a criti- 
cally acclaimed  feature  film.  His  1995  novel 


A Fine  Balance  won  the  Giller  Prize,  the 
Commonwealth  Writers  Prize  for  best  book,  the 
Los  Angeles  Times  fiction  prize,  the  Royal  Society 
of  Literature’s  Winnifred  Holtby  Award, 
Denmark’s  ALOA  Prize  for  translated  fiction  and 
was  a finalist  for  the  Booker  Prize. 


Bob  Raj 


Former  Ontario  Premier  Bob  Rae  has 

had  a distinguished  political  career.  Now  a 
partner  in  the  law  firm  of  Goodman  Phillips  & 
Vineberg,  Rae  led  the  New  Democratic  Party  of 
Ontario  from  1982  to  1996,  serving  as  leader  of  the 
Official  Opposition  from  1987  to  1990  and  as 
premier  from  1990  to  1995.  While  premier,  Rae 
played  a key  role  in  the  Charlottetown  Accord 
and  as  Opposition  leader  worked  hard  for  the 
ratification  of  the  Meech  Lake  Accord.  Rae  was 
elected  to  federal  and  provincial  parliaments  eight 
times  before  his  retirement  from  politics  in  1996. 

A Rhodes  Scholar  in  1969,  Rae  received  his 
BPhil  from  the  University  of  Oxford  in  1971  and 
obtained  both  his  BA  and  LLB  from  the  University 
of  Toronto.  He  is  an  adjunct  professor  at  U of  T 
and  an  associate  fellow  of  Massey  College.  A 
member  of  the  university’s  fundraising  campaign 
executive,  Rae  has  been  named  a government 
appointee  to  U of  T’s  Governing  Council.  The 
author  of  two  books  and  a regular  newspaper 
columnist,  Rae  recently  served  as  chief  negotiator 
for  the  Canadian  Red  Cross  Society  during  its 
restructuring  and  is  national  spokesperson  for  the 
Leukemia  Research  Fund. 


Jens  Rasmussen 


Helping  people  to  work  more  safely 

and  efficiently  has  been  the  vision  behind  the 
distinguished  research  career  of  Jens  Rasmussen. 
His  groundbreaking  analysis  of  technical  systems 
and  workers’  relationships  to  them  has  had  a pro- 
found impact  on  the  developing  field  of  cognitive 
ergonomics.  The  insights  this  discipline  provide  are 
becoming  essential  to  our  design  and  under- 
standing of  modern  complex  systems  that  rely 
on  the  frequent  interaction  of  human  decision- 
makers with  machines.  Such  systems  include 
manufacturing  process  control,  air  traffic  control 
and  other  complex  aviation  systems. 

A graduate  of  the  Technical  University  of 
Denmark  in  1950,  Rasmussen  worked  as  a re- 
search scientist  at  Denmark’s  Riso  National 
Laboratory  before  returning  to  the  university  as  a 
professor  of  cognitive  engineering.  During  his 
career  he  has  served  as  an  expert  consultant  on 
issues  such  as  nuclear  power  safety  and  risk  man- 
agement before  the  National  Research  Council 
in  Washington,  the  Organization  for  Economic 
Cooperation  and  Development  and  the  World 
Bank.  Now  retired  he  works  as  a freelance  con- 
sultant. Rasmussen’s  awards  and  honours  include 
the  Norbert  Wiener  Award  for  lifetime  achieve- 
ment from  the  Institute  of  Electrical  and  Electronic 
Engineers  Society  of  Systems,  Man  and 
Cybernetics  and  an  honorary  doctorate  from  the 
Technical  University  of  Berlin. 


Ann  Saddlemyer  is  a leader  in  Canadian 

academia,  well-known  for  her  work  on  Irish 
theatre,  Canadian  theatre  and  modern  poetry  and 
drama.  She  is  master  emerita  of  Massey  College, 
emeritus  professor  of  English  at  Victoria  College 
and  former  director  of  the  Graduate  Centre  for 
Study  of  Drama  at  U of  T. 

Saddlemyer  received  her  BA  from  the  University 
of  Saskatchewan  and  her  MA  from  Queen’s 


University.  She  completed  her  doctoral  work  at  the 
University  of  London  and  was  a professor  at  the 
University  of  Victoria  from  1956  to  1971  before 
coming  to  U of  T.  She  was  master  of  Massey 
College  for  seven  years  until  her  retirement  in  1996. 

Among  Saddlemyer’s  many  varied  works  is  The 
Collected  Letters  of  John  Milington  Synge  for  which 
she  received  the  British  Academy  Crawshay  Award 
for  criticism.  She  was  the  first  woman  and  non  -Irish 
citizen  to  serve  as  chair  of  the  International 
Association  for  the  Study  of  Anglo-Irish  Literature, 
was  founding  president  of  the  Association  for 
Canadian  Theatre  History  and  was  co-founder  of 
the  journal  Theatre  History  in  Canada.  An  officer 
of  the  Order  of  Canada,  she  has  twice  been  a 
Guggenheim  Fellow  and  was  selected  as  one  of 
12  role  models  for  the  Royal  Society  of  Canada 
publication  Claiming  the  Future:  Women  in  Scholarship. 


Michael  Snow 


An  internationally  renowned  visual 

artist,  filmmaker  and  musician,  Michael 
Snow  has  impressed  audiences  for  more  than  40 
years  with  his  original  and  provocative  work. 

Snow  was  born  in  Toronto  in  1929  and  educated 
at  the  Ontario  College  of  Art.  He  has  worked  in 
many  media  over  the  years  and  his  art  can  be 
found  in  public  and  private  collections  around  the 
world  including  the  National  Gallery  in  Ottawa, 
the  Museum  of  Modem  Art  in  New  York  City  and 
the  Musee  d’Art  Moderne  in  Paris.  His  17  films 
— several  of  which  have  received  awards  — have 
been  presented  at  film  festivals  worldwide.  As  a 
musician  he  has  performed  as  a solo  pianist  and  in 
various  ensembles  in  Canada,  the  United  States, 
Europe  and  Japan. 

Two  of  Snow’s  most  well-known  public  sculp- 
ture commissions  are  in  Toronto  — Flight  Stop  at 
the  Eaton  Centre  and  The  Audience  at  Skydome. 
His  current  ventures  include  Corpus  Callosum,  a 
feature-length  digital  film,  new  CD  projects  to  be 
released  this  year  and  a major  retrospective 
(1962-1999)  of  his  photographic  works  at  the 
Palais  des  Beaux-Arts  in  Bmssels  which  opens  in 
July,  later  travelling  to  Paris  and  Geneva.  Tributes 
to  his  exceptional  work  include  a Guggenheim 
Fellowship,  the  Order  of  Canada  and  several  hon- 
orary degrees.  In  1994  he  was  honoured  with  a 40- 
year  retrospective  exhibition  in  Toronto  — the  largest 
exhibition  ever  mounted  for  a Canadian  artist. 


Dame  Rosanna  Won< 


Dame  Rosanna  Wong,  a U of  T Faculty 

of  Social  Work  graduate,  has  a keen  interest 
in  child  and  family  welfare  issues.  She  is  executive 
director  of  the  Hong  Kong  Federation  of  Youth 
Groups  — an  organization  that  helps  to  establish 
and  run  youth  centres  and  outdoor  training  camps. 
She  has  also  chaired  the  government’s  social  wel- 
fare advisory  committee  and  the  Commission  on 
Youth,  a Hong  Kong  group  that  co-ordinates  in- 
formation exchange  among  youth  advisory  bodies. 

In  1985  Wong  was  elected  to  the  Hong  Kong 
Legislative  Council.  She  was  later  appointed  to  its 
high-ranking  Executive  Council  and  asked  to 
continue  her  appointment  following  the  transfer  of 
Hong  Kong  from  British  to  Chinese  authority. 

Wong  has  been  an  active  supporter  of  the 
Faculty  of  Social  Work  and  U of  T.  She  is  a 
patron  of  the  U of  T Alumni  Association  and 
honorary  patron  of  social  work’s  fundraising 
campaign  and  served  as  founding  chair  of  the 
University  of  Toronto  (Hong  Kong)  Foundation. 
For  her  contributions  to  the  political,  administra- 
tive and  educational  life  of  Hong  Kong,  she  was 
awarded  the  tide  of  Dame  Commander  of  the  Most 
Excellent  Order  of  the  British  Empire  in  1990. 
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